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PLAYING IN THE WATER, 


Rollo wanted to gointo the woods. He should 
like to see the place where the hornets’ nest was, 
and, besides, he wanted to play in the water a 
little, by the bridge. They discussed the matter 
some time, and finally Henry yielded; and they 
both jumped out behind the cart and made their 
way towards the woods. 

Soms tall weeds were growing by the side of 
the Jane, or rather had been growing, for they 
had long since ripened, and nothing remained 
now but tall stalks, white and dry. Rollo pro- 
posed taking one or two of them for ‘ pushers,” 
to push the little chips about with, which were to 
serve for boats. So they gathered two tall ones 
apiece, and pulled off the branches and broke off 
the tops, and then clambered over the fence and 
walked along the pastures, with their light and 
slender ‘‘ pushers ” in their hands. 

They at length entered the woods by the pas- 
ture path, and presently came down to the brook 
and the bridge. Rollo was so much interested 
in trying his ‘ pusher,” that he forgot all about 
the hornets’ nest, but immediately began to look 
about for sticks and pieces of bark to use for 
boats. 

They found various representatives for ships 
and rafts, which they navigated about the water 
with their ‘* pushers,” standing, themselves, upon 
the bridge. Fora time this afforded pretty good 
amusement, but it did not last very long. At 
length Rollo went to the shore on one side, and 
proposed to Henry to go to the shore on the 
other, so that they could send their vessels to 


jthe next moment Henry tried. 
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and fro to one another, |-«@ed with leaves and 
pebble stones for cargo. ys 

This lasted some minv)* longer, but some- 
how or other Rollo did no;; find it quite so good 
fun as he had expected: At length they got 
tired and let the vessels dtift about, and Rollo 
took up a stone, and, pointing to a piece of 
bark, said he was going te cannonade that man- 
of-war. 

** You will spatter me,” ’ said Henry. 

The stone, however, hat taken its flight, and 





striking the water just beyond the — 
sent ‘a few drops over to Henry. 

Ilenry took it very good-naturedly, and deve 
he would cannonade ‘the man-of-war too; in do- 
ing which, he spattered Flollo a little. Rollo 
laughed and threw another stone; and thus they 
continued for a little time, until they found they 
were beginning to get wet, when at length they 
desisted. 

They now did not know what to doawith them- 
selves. 'They were a little wet, and, G6nsequent- 
ly, a little uncomfortable. They ought not to 
have spattered themselves even so little as they 
had done; and the secret ‘eeling that.they had 
not done quite right, madéy hem a little uncom- 
fortablo iu inind eas well wim body. 

At last, as they were playing idly in the water, 
Rollo having one end of his * pusher” in his 


jmouth and the other in the water, he suddenly 


took it out of his mouth and said, 

“Oh, Henry, look here.” 

Then Rollo put the end of. his ‘* pusher ”’ into 
his mouth again, and held the other end in the 
water again a moment, and then. drew it out; 
when Henry saw a stream of water issuing from 
the lower end, shooting back into the water of 
the brook. 

‘¢ How do you do it?” said Henry. 

‘*T suck the water up,” said Rollo, * and then 
blow it out again.” 

The boys were much pleased with this experi- 
ment, in which they both succeeded better and 
better on repeated trials. ‘They found that they 
could throw the water farther and farther out to- 
wards the middie of the brook; and finally, Rol- 
lo, by aiming pretty high and blowi ing hard, suc- 
ceeded in projecting his stream aw ay across to 
the land where Henry was standing. 

They both shouted with tonghter at this, and 
He succeeded 
in throwing his jet so far as to sprinkle Rollo 
with it a little, at which the boys shouted again; 
and in a few minutes they were both busily en- 
gaged drawing up their “ pushers” full of water, 
and then blowing it out, with all their strength, 
towards one another. 

Rollo said he was an elephant, taking up wa- 
ter with his trunk; and Henry said he was a 
whale—a great, spouting whale. In a word, the 
boys were in great glee. And yet, after all, they 
were not really happy. There was a sort of 
hollowness in their mirth, and a secret feeling of 
dissatisfaction, which made the pleasure of this 
merriment very different from the quiet and gen- 
tle happiness of the holiday at Miss Mary’s 
school. In fact, the boys were beginning to get 
considerably wet, though the wetting came so 


Jit was inst h 


very gradually, that they did not think much o 

it, except that there was a secret feeling tha 

they were not doing quite right. 
“eset Vacation. 





NARRATIVE. 





JOANNA. 

One night Lucy was sick with the croup. She 
did not wake the next morning till after break- 
fast. Her mother told her that she must not go 
out of doors that day, but that she might play 
about in any of the rooms, just as she pleased. 

‘¢ But what shall I do for my breakfast ?” said 
Lucy. 

‘©O, I will give you some breakfast,” said Miss 
Anne. ‘How should you like to have it by 
yourself, upon your little table, in the kitchen?” 

“Well,” said Lucy, ‘if you will let me have 

my own cups and saucers.” 

‘Your cups won’t hold enough for you to 
drink ,—will they?” 

**O, I can fill them up two or three times.” 

Miss Anne said she had no objection to this 
plan; and she told Lucy to go and get her table 
ready. So Lucy went and got her little table 
igh enough for her to sit » Her 
father had made it tor her, by takiug « simail ta- 
ble inthe house, which had been intended for a 
sort of a light-stand, and sawing 6ff the legs, so 
as to make it just high enough for her. 

Lucy brought this little table, and also her 
chair; and then Miss Anne handed her a napkin 
for a table cloth, and told her that she might set 
her table,—and that, when it was all set, she 
would bring her something for breakfast ; and so 
she left Lucy, for a time, to herself. 

Lucy spread the napkin upon her table, and 
then went and got some of her cups and saucers, 
and putuponit. Joanna was ironing at the great 
kitchen table, and Lucy went to ask her how 
many cups and saucers she had better set. 

‘¢ [ should think it would take the whole set,” 
said Joanna, ‘‘to hold one good cup of tea.’ 

‘But I am going to fill up my cup three times, 
Joanna; and if that isn’t enough, I shall fill it up 
four times.” 

*©Q, then,” said Joanna, ‘“*T would not have 
but one cup,—or at most two. I think I would 
have two, because you may possibly have some 
company.” 

**T wish you would come and be my compa- 
ny, Joanna.” 

‘¢ No, I must attend to my ironing.” 

“Well,” said Lucy, as she went back to her 
table, “I will have two cups, at any rate, for I 
may have some company.” 

She accordingly put on two cups and a tea- 
pot; also a sugar-bowl and creamer. She plac- 
ed them in various ways upon the table; first 
trying one plan of arrangement, and then anoth- 
er; and when at last they were placed in the 
best way, she went and called Miss Anne, to tell 
her that she was ready for her breakfast. 

Miss Anne came out, according to her prom- 





ise, to give her what she was to have to eat. 


First, she put a little sugar in her sugar-bowl; 
then some milk in her cream-pitcher ; then some 











water, pretty hot, in her tea-pot. 
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“* Could not you let me have a little real tea?” 
said Lucy. 

“QO, this will taste just as well,” said Miss 
Anne. 

‘I know it will taste just as well; but it will 
not look just right. Real tea is not white, like 
water.” ; 

‘¢ Water is not white,” said Miss Anne; ‘milk 
is white ; water is very different in appearance 
from milk.” 

‘¢ What color is water, then?” said Lucy. 

‘It is not of any color,”’ said Miss Anne. 
*¢It is what we call colorless. Now, you want 
to have something in your teapot which is color- 
ed a little, like tea,—not perfectly colorless, like 
water.” 

Lucy said yes, that was exactly what she 
wanted. So Miss Anne took her tea-pot up, and 
went into the closet with it, and presently came 
out with it again, and put it upon the table. 
The reason why she took all this pains to please 
Lucy was, because she was so gentle and pleas- 
ant; and, although she often asked for things, 
she was not vexed or ill-humored when they 
could not be given to her. 

Miss Anne then cut some thin slices of bread, 
and divided them into square pieces, so small 
that they could go on a small plate, which she 
brought from the closet. She also gave her a 
toasting fork with a long handle, and told her 
that she might toast her own bread, and then 
spread it with butter. She gave her a little but- 
ter upon another plate. 

When all these things were arranged, Miss 
Anne went away, telling Lucy that she had bet- 
ter make her breakfast last as long as she could, 
for she must remember that she could not go out 
at all that day; and that she must therefore 
economize her amusements. 

“Economize? What do you mean by that, 
Miss Anne?” said Lucy. 

“Why, use them carefully, and make them 
last as long as you can.” 

Lucy followed Miss Anne’s advice in making 
«the amusement of sitting at her own breukfast 
table last as long as possible. She toasted her 
little slices of bread with the toasting-fork, and 
poured out the tea from her tea-pot. She found 
that it had a slight tinge of the color of tea, 
which Miss Anne had given it by sweetening it 
a little, with brown sugar. Lucy enjoyed her 
breakfast very much. 

While she was eating it, Joanna, who was 
much pleased with her for being so still, and so 
careful not to make her any trouble, asked her 
if. she should not like a roasted apple. 

“ Yes,” said Lucy, “ very much indeed.” 

“T will give you one,” said Joanna, ‘‘and 
show you how to roast it, if you will go and ask 
your mother, if she thinks it will not hurt you.” 

Lucy accordingly went and asked her mother. 
She said it would not hurt her at all, and that 
she should be very glad to have Joanna get her 
an apple. 

Joanna accordingly brought a large, rosy ap- 
ple, with a stout stem. She tied a long string to 
the stem, and then held the apple up before the 
fire a minute, by means of the stem. Then she 
got a flat-iron, and tied the other end of the 
string to the flat-iron. The flat-iron she then 
placed upon the mantle shelf, and the string was 
just long enough to let the apple hang down ex- 
actly before the fire. 

When it was all arranged in this way, she took 
up the apple, and twisted the string for some 
time; and then, when she let the apple down 
again gently to its place, the weight of it began 
to untwist the string, and this made the apple it- 
self turn round quite swiftly before the fire. 

Joanna also put a plate under the apple, to 
catch any of the juice or pulp which might fall 
down, and then left Lucy to watch it while it was 
roasting. 

Lucy watched its revolutions for some time in 
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whirl very swiftly for 9 time, and then it would 

go slower, and slower, and slower, until at length 

she said, 

‘«¢ Joanna, Joanna, it is going to stop.” 

But, instead of this, it happened that, just at 

the very instant whe, Lucy thought it was going 

to stop, all at once it ‘egan to turn the other way; 

and, instead of going slower and slower, it went 

faster and faster, antil, at length, it was revolv- 
ing as fast as it did before. 

*“O no,” said she to Joanna; “it has got a 
going again.” ; 

It was indeed revolving very swiftly; but 
pretty soon it began to slacken its speed again ; 
and again Lucy thought that it was certainly go- 
ing to stop. But at this time she witnessed the 
same phenomenon as before. It had nearly lost 
all its motion, and ws turning around very slow- 
ly indeed, and just§ »0n the point of stopping; 
and in fact it did s,¢m to stop for an instant ; 
but immediately it ‘xegan to move in an opposite 
direction, very slovsly atgfirst, but afterwards 
faster and faster, until it was, at length, spinning 
around before the hot coals, as fast as ever be- 
fore. Pretty soon, also, the apple began to sing; 
and Lucy concluded that it would never stop,— 
at least not before it would have time to be well- 
roasted. 

“‘It goes like Royal's top,” said Lucy. 

**Has Royal got a top?” said Joanna. 

“Yes,” said Lucy, ‘‘a large humming top. 
There is a hole in it. It spins very fast, only it 
does not go first one way and then the other, 
like this apple.” 

“‘T never saw a top,” said Joanna. 

‘‘Never saw one!” exclaimed Lucy. ‘ Did 
not the boys have tops when you were little?” 

‘*No boys that I ever knew,” answered 
Joanna. . } 

‘Did you have a tea-set when you were a lit- 
tle girlt??.asked Lucy. 

‘*No,” said Joanna, ‘I never saw any such a 
tea-set, until I saw yours.” 

** What.kind of playthings did you have then, 
when you were a little girl?” 

“No playthings at all,” said Joanna; ‘I was 
a farmer’s daughter.” 

** And don’t the farmers’ daughters ever have 
any playthings?” 

*¢ J never did, at any rate.” 

** What did you do, then, for play?” 

* O, I had plenty of play. When I was about 
as big as you, I used to build fires in the stumps.” 

“What stumps?” said Lucy. 

“‘ Why, the stumps in the field, pretty near my 
father’s house. I used to pick up chips and 
sticks, and build fires in the hollow places in the 
stumps, and call them my ovens. Then, when 
they were all heated, I used to put a potatoe in, 
atid cover it up with sand, and let it roast.” 

“1 wish I had some stumps to build fires in,”’ 
said Lucy. ‘TI should like to go to your house 
and see them.” 

*©O, they are all gone now,” said Joanna. 
“They have gradually got burnt up, and rotted 
out; and now it is all a smooth, green field.” 

““O, what a pity!” said Lucy. ‘“ And an’t 
there any more stemps anywhere?” 

** Yes, in the woods, and upon the new fields. 
You see, when they cut down trees, they leave 
the stumps in the ground ; and pretty soon they 
begin to rot; and they rot more and more, until, 
at last, they tumble all to pieces ; and then they 
pile up the pieces in heaps, and burn them. 
Then the ground is all smooth and clear. So I 
used to build fires in the stumps as long as they 
lasted. One day my hen laid her eggs in a 
stump.” 

‘* Your hen?” said Lucy; “did you have a 
hen?” 

“Yes,” replied Joanna; ‘‘ when I was a little 
older than you are, my father gave me a little 
yellow chicken, that was peeping, with the rest, 
about the yard. I used to feed her, every day, 





silence. She observed that the apple would 


large hen, and laid eggs. My father said that I 
might have all the eggs too. Iused tosell them, 
and save the money.” 

‘‘How much money did you get?” asked 
Lucy. 

*““O, considerable. After a time, you see, I let 
my hen sit, and hatch some chickens.” 

“Sit?” said Lucy. 

“Yes; you see, after hens have laid a good 
many eggs, they sit upon them, to keep them 
warm, for two or three weeks; and, while they 
keep them warm, a little chicken begins to grow 
in every egg, and at length, after they grow 
strong enough, they break through the eggs and 
come out. So I got eleven chickens from my 
hen, after a time.” 

«« Eleven?” repeated Lucy; ‘ were there just 
eleven?” 

“There were twelve, but one died,” replied 
Joanna. ‘ And all these chickens were hatched 
in a stump.” 

‘‘ How did that happen?” asked Lucy. 
“Why, the hens generally used to lay their 
eggs in the barn, and I used to go in, every day, 
to get the eggs. I carried a little basket, and I 
used to climb about upon the hay, and feel in 
the cribs; and I generally knew where all the 
nests were. But once I could not find my hen’s 
nest for several days; and at last I thought I 
would watch her, and see where she went. I did 
watch her, and I saw her go into a hollow place, 
in a great black stump, in the corner of the yard. 
After she came out, I went and looked there, 
and I found four eggs.” 

‘* What did you do then?” said Lucy. 

““ Why, I concluded, on the whole, to let them 
stay, and let my hen hatch her eggs there, if she 
would. And I told my brother, that, if he would 
make a coop for me, around that stump, I would 
give him one of the chickens.” 

‘“*A coop? What is a coop?” 

‘*O, a small house for hens to live in. My 
brother made me a coop. He made it imme- 
diately after the hen had hatched her chickens. 


I ell you how ho urade it. Hedrore stakes 
down all around the stump, and then put some 
short boards over the topyg® as to cover it over. 
My hen staid there until her chickens got pretty 
well grown, and then we let her run about the 
yard.” 

“That is pretty much the way that Royal 
made his turtle-pen,” said Lucy; ‘ but I should 
rather have a hen-coop, because of the chickens.” 

‘* Yes, I had eleven. 1 gave my brother one, 
and then I had ten. These all grew up, and 
laid more eggs; and at last I got money enough 
from my eggs and poultry to buy me a new 
gown.” 

**T wish I was a farmer’s daughter,” said Lucy. 

‘Farmers’ daughters have a very good time,” 
said Joanna, “I think myself.” 


_——fbucy’s, Conversations. 
-_ <a Sn ai 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE PAST.=-=No. 6. 

In my last number, my young friends saw in 
the history of William, who became a sailor boy, 
the sad effects of discontment; and of leaving the 
watchful care of friends, and mingling with aban- 
doned men, with a hope of receiving benefit 
thereby. Many, very many parents and children 
have learned the evil of such a course, when too 
late to be corrected. _ 

I once knew a young man, a son of very re- 
spectable parents, who had become profligate and 
intemperate. His father was rich, and would 
have incurred any expense to save his son from 
ruin. All his efforts failed, and as a last resort, 
he put him on board a whale ship to go a voy- 
age into the Pacific Ocean, with a hope that a 
long absence would destroy his taste for intoxi- 
eating drinks, and reform his habits. But how 
painfully he was disappointed, we shall see by 
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the result. The young man found, on board,the 
ship, an abundance of ardent spirits; and when- 
ever they stopped in a port, he had no difficulty 
in procuring his favorite drink. During the 
voyage the ship stopped at the Sandwich Islands, 
and the missionaries were attracted by his gen- 
tlemanly appearance, and his cultivated mind. 
They invited him to call often to see them, and 
several times sent particular invitations to the 
ship for him to take tea at their houses. He 
however did not go; and they learned to their 
surprise, that whenever they sent for him he was 
too much intoxicated to accept the invitations. 
After an absence of 3 or 4 years, he returned 
home, but net to gladden his parents by his re- 
formed appearance. He had become worse, far 
worse than when he left. And his father with a 
vain hope of still saving his son, found a situation 
for him on board a merchant vessel. He sailed 
again, but he never returned. He was taken 
sick and died in one of the ports of South Amer- 
ica. Thus ended the life and career of a young 
man, who, had he lived soberly and regardful of 
parental restraint, might have been respected in 
life, and possessed every thing of worldly com- 
forts which he could have desired. A Tracuer. 
—— 


A BOY DRIVEN AWAY IN HIS WICKEDNESS. 


The incident which follows, occurred in Jack- 
son county, Missouri, last August:—A boy, 


twelve years old, called on an acquaintance of 


mine in W , and desired employment. The 
clothes he wore, and a small bundle, constituted 
his entire property. Said Mr.B » ** Youare 
too young to hire out,—better be in the common 
school and in the Sabbath School, obtaining a 
good education. Have you no parents?” ‘No, 
sir.” ‘* Where have you lived?” ‘In Clay 
county,” was the reply. ‘‘Have you no rela- 
tives there?” ‘* Yes, anuncle, twelve miles from 
here.” ‘ Well, why not go and live with him?” 
‘Because he wiil make me mind him, and I 
shall not have my liberty. I am going to take 


care of myself now.” With such false notions 
of liberty the voy lett tue store. “Lhis was late| 


on Saturday. The pleasant sun of a hallowed 
Sabbath had just risen, as the merchant stepped 
from his door. In the highway, not twenty rods 
distant, an awful spectacle was presented to his 
view. This boy, with one a little older than 
himself, was engaged in bloody conflict. Both 
were greatly enraged, and dealt harsh blows. A 
kind hand interfered, and parted them. The 
younger boy came past the merchant,—his face 
being covered with blood, and his clothes badly 
torn. Said Mr. B , ‘You see, my young 
friend, how you fare by having your own way. 
How much better to go and live with your un- 
cle, and be obedient.”” With an oath too horrid 
to utter, the boy replied, that his uncle should 
never have control of him—that he would do as 
he pleased; and, shaking his fist at his antago- 
nist, threatened ample vengeance in a few days. 

Thus this profane young Sabbath-breaker 
passed on, with a heart boiling with anger, and 
the merchant saw him no more. Shall [ relate 
the sequel? W was only four miles from 
the great Missouri river. Thither he directed 
his guilty footsteps, and with some other lads, 
whom he enticed to desecrate the holy Sabbath 
day, he went into the river to bathe. Uncon- 
scious of the strength of the current and the 
depth of the waters, he ventured too far, and 
sunk to rise no more.—S. S. Visiter. 
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A YOUNG PROMPTER. 
Intelligent children, of active minds and affec- 
tionate hearts, are fond of talking over the plans, 
which even the youthful imagination will form 
for its future life. On one occasion, a very little 
boy was seated by the side of a female relative, 
to whom he was much attached, and was be- 


guiling the hours of twilight in this manner. His 
castle in Spain was to be a neat cottage, in which 
he and his friend were to live together—he ‘pur- 
posing by his labor to supply means of support 
for both. While warmly engaged in discus:ing 
the comforts to be enjoyed in the cottage, his 
mother entered the apartment, and after listen- 
ing with a mother’s tenderness and interest to 
the little prattler, she said with a smile, “I 
think, my son, you will have to give me a place 
of refuge in your nice, quiet cottage.” The lit- 
tle fellow at first gladly assented; but he was 
soon met by a difficulty: ‘* Mother,” said he, 
“you forgot poor father! what is to become of 
him?” <‘ Oh,” replied she, still smiling, ‘ he 
can get another wife.” , 

Quite a striking change now manifested itself 
in the dear child; he smiled, indeed, but his 
countenance was yet, nevertheless, full ofthought- 
fulness, and he lifted up his forefinger most sig- 
nificantly, saying emphatically, ** Mother! moth- 
er! you forget.” ‘‘Forget what, my son,” she 
answered; a little at a loss to understand the 
child’s meaning. ‘Why, mother, you know 
what Jesus said about people who left their 
wives! You wouldn’t want father to be so 
naughty!” 

Something here occurred to call the mother 
out of the room, before she had time to explain 
to the child that she had only been speaking 
playfully. For some time after she had left the 
apartment, the little boy continued silent and 
thoughtful ; at length he turned to the female 
friend, before referred to, and said in an earnest 
manner, ‘ Don’t you think I did right in prompt- 
ing mother.” She, desirous of drawing out his 


ing. ‘* Why,” said he, ‘ putting mother in mind 
of what Jesus had said, when she had forgotten 
it.” ** My love,” replied his friend, ‘‘ your dear 
mother was not in earnest, just. now, and she did 
not suppose you would think her so!” 

‘* Wasn’t she?” answered he, with an evident 
relief. ‘* Welly I thought she was. 





sentiments, inquired what he meant by. prompt- 


Don’t you 


whom all the promises of God to this goed man 
were to have been fulfilled. But God called to 
him, anc told him to take his son,—his only son, 
whom he loved, and go off several days journey 
from home, and offer him up for a burnt offer- 
ing, on a certain mountain which he would 
show him. Now, what do you suppose his feel- 
ings were, when he heard this command? 

J. I should think he would have said to him- 
self, “* What! shall I kill my son? my only son, 
that I love so much? How can I do it? It 
would be murder. And what will become of 
God’s promises? Here, I have been waiting 
twenty years for God to give me this son; and 
he has promised great blessings in him. If I of- 
fer him up for a burnt offering, how can God ful- 
fil his promises?” 

Miss M. But this good man trusted in God. 
He knew that God was able to fulfil his promi- 
ses, and that he would not tell him to do any- 
thing that was wrong. So he did not hesitate a 
moment, but went right about obeying what God 
said. He rose up early in the morning, and sad- 
delled his ass, and took two of his young men 
with him, and his dear son, and the wood for the 
burnt offering, and set out for the place that God 
told them of. But it was three days before they 
got to the place—on the third day, he looked up 
and saw the mountain a great way off. 

Maria. OI wonder how he felt on the way, 
and what he and his son talked about. I should 
think he would have been affected to tears every 
time he looked on his dear son. And then, as © 
he was never to see him again, how many things 
would he want to say to him. 

Miss M. We have no account of what passed 
on the way. No doubt his feelings were very 
tender, and it would give him great pain to think 
of what he was going to do to his son. But, I 
suppose he had such faith in God that he was 
supported under it. He knew that, if he obeyed 
God, it would all be right. Yet, I think it very 
likely that he and his son had some very tender 
and loving talk on the way; and probably they 





tohiny uibagu) watuciuwi poOpre, rcany im Care 
nest, talk of doing things that God has forbidden, 
it is right even for little children to prompt them!” 
“Yes, my love, I do; and [ have heard of cases 
where very little ones have been made, in this 
manner, the greatest blessings to their parents 
aud other elder persons !” 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
SABBATH SCHOOKL TALKS.--No. 4. 
BETWEEN A TEACHER AND HER CLASS. 


Miss Mayhew. I will tell you a story, now, 
which will illustrate the subject of our lesson. 

Elliea. Do tell us, Miss Mayhew, what illus- 
trate means. 

Miss M. Isupposed you would all understand 
it; for it is a very common word. 

E. I have some idea about it, but I don’t see 
it clearly. 

Miss M. Well, to illustrate means to explain 
any thing in such a way as to make it appear 
clear and plain. It is common to illustrate truth 
by comparisons, or by stories and facts where 
the truth is seen in practice. But, to my story. 
In old times, when God used to appear to his peo- 
ple, in some form which they could see, he de- 
termined to try a very good man, and see wheth- 
er he would obey lim, at the expense of what 
was most dear to him, 

Julia. But, didn’t Re know whether the good 
man would obey him without this trial? 

Miss M. Yes; but then the trial was neces- 
sary, in order to exercise his faith in God, and 
show to the world an example of faith and obe- 
dience. This man had one son, whom he loved 


very much; for he was thé son of his old age, 
and a son that God had promised him for many 


And, besides this, he was the son in 








years. 
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to which they were going. But, we have only 
one conversation between them preserved. Af- 
ter the good old man’saw the place where he 
was to offer up his son, he told his young men 
to stay by the ass, while he and his son would 
go and worship, and come back to them again. 

Harrict. Did he expect they would both come 
back again? ss 

Miss M. I suppose he had strong faith that 
God would save him from the trial, or else raise 
his son up again. But he took the wood and 
gave it to his son to carry, and took the fire and 
the knife in his own hand. And, as they walk- 
ed along together, bis son said, ‘‘ My father !” 

J. O, that must have touched him very tender- 
ly, I think. 

Miss M. Yes; and if he had not been helped 
by the grace of God, I think he would have been 
overcome by it. . But he answered his son, who 
said to him. ‘* Behold the fire and the wood; 
but where is the lamb for a burnt offering?” 

E. That came closer yet to his feelings. How 
could he bear that? 

Miss M. It was his faith in God that support- 
ed him. He calmly answered, ‘‘ My son, God 
will provide himself a lamb for a burnt offering.” 
This showed that all his trust was in God. So 
they both went on together; and when they 
came to the place, he built an altar, and laid the 
wood in order, and bound his son and laid them 
on the wood. 

M. Was bis son willing to be offered up so? 

Miss M. He was now a young fitan, and his 
father was old; and if he had resisted, I suppose 
his father could not have done soto him. But 
he had taught his children obedience, and as this 
was his beloved son, I suppose he had never once 
thought of disobeying his father. But, just as 
the old man had raised his hand with the knife, 
to slay his son, the angel of God called to him, 
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and told him not to kill his son; for now it was 
evident that he feared God, since he had not 
kept back from him his only son. And the man 
looked behind him, and saw a ram caught in the 
bushes by his horns; so he took his son off the 
altar, and offered the ram in his place. Open 
your Bible at the 22d chapter of Genesis, and 
you will find the story I have been telling you. 

E. So God did provide himself a lamb for a 
burnt offering. But how is it, Miss Mayhew, 
that this story illustrates our lesson. 

Miss M. Our lesson is about Christ being of- 
fered up on the cross for us. Abraham’s offer- 
ing up his son, was to represent God’s offering 
up his only son for our sakes. Isaac represents 
Christ. As he was offered by his father on the 
altar, so Christ was offered up on the cross, by 
his Father, for our sins; and as Isaac was saved 
from this death, so Christ was delivered from the 
power of death, by being raised up again. But 
then, at the close, the ram was put in the place 
of Isaac, and he was saved. So Christ is put in 
our place, and we are saved from the fire that is 
never quenched. There is one other thing, also, 
that is represented by this. It shows that we 
must love God more than every thing else, and 
be willing to give up any thing and every/thing 
we have, at his command. So Christ says,if we 
will not forsake every thing for him, we cannot 
be his. 

J. But, would it have been right for Abraham 
to have taken the life of his, son, if tte angel had 
not called to him? vars 

Miss M. It would not have-.been right with- 
out a command from God; but as God made 
Isaac and gave him life, he had a right to take 
it away; and if he had a right to take it away 
himself, he had a right to command Abraham to 
do it. God often tries his people now, by taking 
away their dear children, that they love so fen- 
derly. It is agreat trial; but it does them geod, 
if they give them up.freely as Abraham did. It 


strengthens their faith and increases their love to 
a3 
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FANNY AND HORACE, 


Fanny was eight years old,and Horace only five; but 
they liked very well to pl@y together, notwithstanding 
this difference in age. One morning they were ranning 
races on the piazza before the house, when they saw 
their father coming down the street, towards home. 

“How sober papa looks,” said Fanny, stopping a 
minute. “I guess his head aches. I mean to go and 
ask him, for it is my turn to bathe it, if it does.” 

*T don’t believe it aches,” said Hora¢e, who did not 
quite like the idea of losing his playfellow. “Besides, 
Laura can bathe it, and you can stay here.” 

“No she can’t,” persisted Fanny, “for it is my turn, 
and [ shan’t let any body cheat me ont of it.” 

So Fanny ran into the parlor, and met her father just 
as he came in from another door. , He held a letter in 
his hand, and there were tears in his eyes. Horace be- 
came sad instantly, and went and leaned on his mother’s 
lap. p 

“ Dear grandmamma js dead, Horace,” said his mam- 
ma, when she had read the letter. Then putting the lit- 
tle boy gently aside, she went silently away to her own 
room. 

The two children stood quite still for a few moments. 
Horace had never seen his grandmother, and Fanny had 
but an indistinct remembrance of one whom in very ear- 
ly childhood, she on a single occasion had seen. But 
she knew that every body mourned the death of friends, 
so for the sake of doing as others did, she thought she 
ought to cry now. She «went and seated herself ina 
corner and tried to shed tears as hard as she could, but 
no tears would come. 

Horace, however, met with better success. His tears 
lay in a yery conyenient place at the top of his heart, 

_fnd were always ready when wanted. He now cried as 


if in deep affliction, really imagining, as far as he knew 
how to reason on the subject, that his grief was quite 
sincere. 


reason of her tearlessness, so she answered, 


began ascending the stairs that led to his mother’s room. 
He could not go up and down stairs very fast, so his 
mother heard his little feet come patting along, for some 
time before he reached her door, and she wondered why 
he was coming to disturb her just then. Horace tried to 
open the door, but it was locked. He therefore began 
calling to his mother as loud as he could. 


is dead.” 


* But go down now, and be a good boy, and don’t come 
up here again, till Isend for you.” Horace went slowly 
back to the parlor. He was sorry that his mamma had 
not called Fanny a naughty girl. saps 


/swered, with a slight air of triumph. 


great boy like you, might know better than that. Mam- 
ma has told you a hundred times, to say ought not.” 


Fanny to find fault with him. So he changed the sub- 
ject, at once. 


and sometime after, when she happened to be alone with 
Fanny, she said, 


ma: 
and “ n sure he loved her dearly, and so did mamma.” 





ee 





At last he stopped suddenly, and said, 
“ Why Fanny! why don’t you cry ?” 
Fanny did not like to own, even to herself, the true 


*T am glad that grandmamma is dead.” 
* Now I'll tell mamma,” said Horace, and he instantly 


So she came and opened the door. 
“ What is it, my son?” shé asked. 
“ Why, our Fanny says she is glad that grandmamma 


“Fanny should not say so,” his mother answered. 


“Did you tell her? What did she say?” asked Fanny. 
“She said you hadn’t ought to talk so,” Horace an- 
“ Hadn't ought!” repeated Fanny, “I should think a 
Horace looked a little crest-4ilef. He-did not like 


His sister Laura had heard a part of this conversation, 


“You should not say you are glad, that dear grand- 
. ais dead, Fanny. She was papa’s own. mother, 
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better off in heaven than she is here.” 
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“Was that really the reason? think a minute,” said 


Laura. 

Fanny stood quite still, She thought for half a mit 
ute, perhaps, of what Laura had said, and then her mind 
went off to half a dozen other things. She was saying 
to herself, 

“T wonder where Lucy Norton got those beads which 
I saw her have yesterday !” when her sister said, 

“ Well, Fanny, have you found out yet ?” 

“About the beads ?—oh, about grandmamma—no, I 
tried to think, @@ hard as I could, but I couldn't think, 
somehow.” “* 

Laura smiled a little.. ' 

“Never mind then,” she said, “run-off with Horace, 
for he is calling you.” a 

“There’s no use,” thought she, “in trying to teach 
such a little wild thing as our Fanny, how to think. I 
shall have to wait till she is older. However, she has 


taught me something to-day, which I shall-not forget 
j E. 


very soon, I fancy. 











VARIETY. 





The Wandering Sunday Scholar. 

One of the parochial clergy of the city of Worcester, 
recently met on the Ludlow-road, a young girl about 
sixteen years of age, weeping bifterly. She did not ask 
for relief. In reply to quéstions, she stated that she had 


walked that day from Cloebury Mortimer, a distance of 


18 miles, without food; that she was on her road to Bath 
to seek an aunt, intending fo sleep at Worcester, but 
knew nobody there, and hid nowhere to go to; that 
some days previously she had Jeft Bolton, in Lancashire, 
having been sent from hgme by her mother, a widow, 
who was on the point of being married again; that she 
had sold her gown to pay for her lodgings ; that she had 
once belonged to the Rev. Mr. Slade’s Sunday School, 
&c. The simplicity gd apparent honesty of her tale 
excited the compassion of the clergyman. As nightwas 
approaching, he fel: it would be cruel to leave this 


houseless stranger to wander in the streets, he therefore 
placed her under the care of a respectable woman, 
where she was supplied with food and lodging. It was 
found that, although she had sold her gown through 
want, and had gone all day without food, she had pre- 
served, carefully wrapped up in her pocket handkerchief, 
the prayer-book and hymn-book she had received at the 
Sunday School. The clergyman wrote to Mr. Slade to 
make the necessary inquiries, and immediately received 
a satisfactory answer, a small sum being kindly enclosed 
to assist the poor girl on her way. Some benevolent la- 
dies paid her fare, by the van to Bath, whither she pro- 
ceeded to seek that refuge from her aunt, which had 
been refused by her unfeeling mother.—Londan paper. 


——~——- 
A Brief Sermon. 


Bengel travelled once in a stage coach with several 
gay persons, who being rather heated to merriment by 
wine, sang drinking songs in chorus together. He kept 
himself quite aloof; but at last they called upon him to 
give them asong. He replied. “If I sing, you must 
have a sermon afterwards ;” and they were quiet and or- 
derly the rest of the way.—Anecdotes of Bengel. 

a 
The Reproving Look. 


Two young ladies from the country, who had been 
brought up ina strict religious way, and had been al- 
ways kept from going to balls, theatres, &c. being on a 
visit in the metropolis, (Stuttgard,) heard so much there 
in praise of the amusements of the town, that they felt a 
wish to go to the opera; but as they were on their way 
to it, they met in the street a tall reverend-looking per- 
son, and knew it was Prelate Bengel, for whom they had 
heard their parents express such high veneration. His 
serious eye caught theirs as they passed him, and as 
they looked behind after him, they found he was doing 
the same ; and his look was to their imagination as if it 
had taken them by surprise, and as if it seemed to say, 
“ Children, are you going the right way ”’ So, however 
it was, that changing their minds, they turned directly 
down another street, and went home, ashamed of their 
worldliness in wishing to go to a play.—b. 

a 


A Family in Philadelphia. 

The Rev. Mr. Hoover,in addressing a meeting of the 
Philadelphia’ Sunday School Union, thus spoke :— 

If you had accompanied me ina walk through this 
district, two years ago, I could have Jed you to a house, 
or rather a hovel, not far from this spot, which was unfit 
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have seen a widow, with her seven children, in the rags 
of poverty, and with the impress of misery on their coun- 
tenances ; the room and its occupants forming a scene 
of wretchedness seldom surpassed. If you will go with 
me to-morrow, I will show you the same house, but no 
longer a miserable tenement. Within, you shall behold 
the same widow, and the same seven children; but 
clothed in comfortable raiment, and peace smiling in 
their faces. The Sabbath School teacher has been 
there, and he has led them to the place of holy instruc- 
tion. God has visited them inthe plenitude of his grace, 
and five of those seven children give joyful evidence 
that they have passed from death unto life. 
. [London Tract Society Anecdotes. 
— 

ContentmemT abides with truth; and you will 
generally suffer for wishing to appear other than what 
you are, whether it be richer or greater, or more learned. 
The mask soon becomes an instrument of torture. 














POETRY. 








THE CHILDHCOD OF JESUS, 


In the green fields of Palestine, 
By its fountains and its ril!s, 

And by the sacred Jordan’s stream, 
And o’er the vine-clad hills,— 


Once lived and roved the fairest child 
That ever blessed the earth ; 

The happiest, the holiest, 
That e’er had human birth. 


How beautiful his childhood was! 
Harmless and undefiled ; 

O, dear to his young mother’s heart 
Was this pure, sinless child! 


Kindly in all his deeds and words, 
And gentle as the dove; 
Obedient, affectionate, 
His very soul was love. 


O, is it not a blessed .thought, 
Children of human birth, 

That once the Saviour was a child, ‘ 
And lived upon the earth! 











